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came forward and dismounted. That man, exhausted and
covered with dust, was Andrew Johnson, a Senator from
Tennessee on his way to Washington under the call of the
President, and the military authorities had dispatched a
troop of horse to escort and guard him across the State of
Kentucky. "I little thought," said Law, "that I should
ever hear Andrew Johnson denounced as a Rebel, or a sym-
pathizer with Rebels; that partisan malice would ever
accuse him of want of fidelity to the Union; but God only
knows what we are coming to in these Radical times. Such
a patriot as Johnson," said Law, with tears running down
his cheeks, "a man who has suffered and done so much,
deserves better treatment from his countrymen."

March 11, Monday. Senator Morgan says Nye returns
from Connecticut, where he has been making political
speeches, very much alarmed at the prospect, and if extra
efforts are not put forth, Deming will lose his election to
Congress. Were the election to take place at this time, I
am inclined to think the Radicals would be beaten, but
much can be done in three weeks.

Stanbery and myself were with the President a short
time this morning. Business disposed of, some conversation
followed in regard to the selection of military governors.
We both dwelt on the importance of judicious, good, re-
liable men. The President assented and said he hoped to
finish up the matter to-day, but he made no intimation as
to the persons whom he should designate. I had no desire
to ask, and Stanbery seemed likewise disposed.

The President is without doubt too reticent with his
Cabinet advisers, and perhaps with all his friends, although
inclined to much public speaking and free utterance on
matters that are public. From his silence on the subject
of military governors I do not anticipate a judicious selec-
tion, and shall not be surprised if Grant, in whom he still
has confidence, and possibly Stanton, are the only persons
whom he consults. If so he will have trouble.